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The Little Brown Baby 


Far away in the warm country lives a little 
brown baby; she has a brown face, little 
brown hands and fingers, brown body, arms 
and legs, and even her little toes are also 
brown. 

And this baby wears no little frock nor 
apron, no little petticoat, nor even stock- 
ings and shoes,—nothing at all but astring 
of beads around her neck, as you wear your 
coral; for the sun shines very warmly 
there, and she needs no clothes to keep her 
from the cold. — 

Her hair is straight and black, hanging 
softly down each side of her small brown 
face; nothing at all like Bell’s golden curls, 
or Marnie’s sunny brown ones. 

Wouid you like to know how she lives 
among the flowers and the birds? 

She rolls in the long soft grass, where the 
gold-colored snakes are at play; she watches. 
the young monkeys chattering and swing- 
ing among the trees, hung by the tail; she 
chases the splendid green parrots that fly 
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among the trees and she drinks the sweet 
milk of the cocoanut from around cup made 
of its shell. 

When night comes, the mother takes her 
baby and tosses her up into the little swing- 
ing bed in the tree, which her father made 
for her from the twisting vine that climbs 
among the branches. And the wind blows 
aud rocks the lttle bed; and the mother 
sits at the foot of the tree singing a mild 
sweet song, and this brown baby falls asleep. 
Then the stars come out and peep through 


the leaves at her. The birds, too, are all 


asleep in the tree; the mother-bird spread- 
ing her wings over the young ones in the 
nest, and the father-bird sitting on a twig 
close by with his head under his wing. Even 
the chattering monkey has curled himself 
up for the night. 

Soon the large round moon comes up. 
She, too, must look into the swinging bed, 
and shine upon the closed eyes of the little 
brown baby. She is very gentle, and sends 
her soft light among the branches and thick 
ereen leaves, kissing tenderly the small 
brown feet, and the crest on the head of the 
mother-bird, who opens one eye and looks 
quickly about to see if any harm is coming 
to the young ones. The bright little stars, 
too, twinkle down through the shadows to 
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bless the sleeping child. All this while the 
wind blows and rocks the little bed, singing 
also a low song through the trees; for the 
brown mother has fallen asleep herself, and 
left the night-wind to take care of her baby. 

So the night moves on, until, all at once, 
the rosy dawn breaks over the earth; the 
birds lift up their heads, and sing and sing’: 
the great round sun springs up, and, shin- 
ing into the tree, lifts the shut lids of the 
brown baby’s eyes. She rolls over and falls 
into her mother’s arms, who dips her into 


the pretty running brook for a bath, and 


rolls her in the grass to dry, and then she 
may play among the birds and flowers all 


_. day long; for they are like merry brothers 


and sisters to the happy child, and she plays 
with them on the bosom of the round earth, 
which seems to love them all like a mother. 

This is the little brown baby. Do youlove 
her? Do you think you would know her if 
you should meet her some day? 

A funny little brown sister. Are all of 
them brown? 

We will see, for here comes Agoonack and 
her sledge. 


Agoonack, the Esquimau Sister 


What is this odd-looking mound of stone? 
It looks like the great brick oven that used 
to be in our old kitchen, where, when I was 
a little girl, I saw the fine large loaves of 
bread and the pies and puddings pushed 
carefully in with a long, flat shovel, or 
drawn out with the same when the heat had 
browned them nicely. 

Is this an oven standing out here alone 
in the snow? 

You will laugh when [I tell you that it is 
not an oven, but a house; and here lives 
little Agoonack. 

Do you see that low opening, close to the 
ground? That is the door; but one must 
creep on hands and knees to enter. There 
is another smaller hole above the door: it 
is the window. It has no glass, as ours do; 
only a thin covering of something which 
Agoonack’s father took from the inside of 
a seal, and her mother stretched over the 
window-hole, to keep out the cold and to 
let in a little light. 
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Here lives our little girl; not as the brown 
baby does, among the trees and the flowers, 
but far up in the cold countries amid snow 
and ice. 

If we look off now, over the ice, we shall 
see a funny little clumsy thing, running 
along as fast as its short, stout legs will per- 
mit, trying to keep up withits mother. You 
will hardly know it to be a little girl, but 
might rather call it a white bear’s cub, it is 
so oddly dressed in the white, shaggy coat 


of the bear which its father killed last 


month. But this is really Agoonack; you 
can see her round, fat, greasy little face, if 
you throw back the white jumper-hood 
which covers her head. Shall I tell you 
what clothes she wears? 

Not at all like yours, you will say; but, 
when one lives in cold countries, one must 
dress accordingly. 

First, she has socks, ‘soft and warm, but 
not knit of the white yarn with which mam- 
ma knits yours. Her mamma has sewed 
them from the skins of birds, with the soft 
down upon them to keep the small brown 
feet very warm. Over these come her moc- 
casins of sealskin. 

If you have been on the seashore, perhaps 
you know the seals that are sometimes seen 
swimming in the sea, holding up their 
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brown heads, which look much like dog’s 
heads, wet and dripping. 

The seals love best to live in the seas of 
the cold countries: here they are, huddled 
together on the sloping rocky shores, or 
swimming about under the ice, thousands 
and thousands of silver-gray coated crea- 
tures, gentle seal-mothers and brave fathers 
with all their pretty seal-babies. And here 
the Esquimaux (for that is the name by 
which we call these people of the cold coun- 


tries) hunt them, eat them for dinner, and — yr. 


make warm clothes of their skins. So, as — 
I told you, Agoonack has sealskin boots. 
Next she wears leggings, or trousers, of 
white bear-skin, very rough and shaggy, 
and a little jacket or frock, called a jumper, 
ofthesame. This jumper has a hood, made 
like the little red riding-hoods which I dare 
say you have all seen. Pull the hood up 
over the short, black hair, letting it almost 
hide the fat, round face, and you have Agoo- 
nack dressed. 
Is this her best dress, do you think? 
Certainly it is her best, because she has 
no other, and when she goes into the house 
—but I think I won’t tell you that yet, for 
there is something more to be seen outside. 
Agoonack and .her mother are coming 
home to dinner, but there is no sun shining 
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on the snow to make it sparkle. It is dark 
like night, and the stars shine clear and 
steady like silver lamps in the sky, but far 
off, between the great icy peaks, strange 
lights are dancing, shooting long rosy 
flames far into the sky, or marching in 
troops as if each light had a life of its own, 
and all were marching together along the 
dark, quiet sky. Now they move slowly 
and solemnly, with no noise, and in regular, 
steady file; then they rush all together, 
flame into golden and rosy streamers, and 
mount far above the cold, icy mountain 
peaks that glitter in their ight; we hear a 
sharp sound like Dsah! Dsah! and the ice 
elows with the warm color, and the splen- 
dor shines on the little white-hooded girl 
as she trots beside her mother. 

It is far more beautiful than the fireworks 
on Fourth of July. Sometimes we seea 
little of it here, and we say there are north- 
ern lights, and we sit at the window watch- 
ing all the evening to see them march and 
turn and flash; but in the cold countries 
they. are far more brilliant than any we 
have seen. 

It is Agoonack’s birthday, and there is a 
present for her before the door of the house. 
I will make youa picture ofit. ‘‘Itis asled,”’ 
youexclaim. Yes, asled; but quite unlike 
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yours. Inthe far away cold countries no 
trees grow; so her father had no wood, and 


he took the bones of the walrus and the 


whale, bound them together with strips of —— 


sealskin and he has built this pretty sled for 
his little daughter’s birthday. 

Now we will creep into the low house with 
the child and her mother, and see how they 
live. 

Outside it is very cold, colder than you 
have ever known it to be in the coldest win- 
ter’s day; but inside itis warm, even very 
hot. And the first thing Agoonack and her 
mother do is to take off their clothes, for 
here it is as warm as the place where the 
brown baby lives, who needs no clothes. 

It isn’t the sunshine that makes it warm, 
for you remember I told you it was as dark 
as night. There is no furnace in the cellar; 
indeed, there is no cellar, neither is there 
astove. Butall this heat comes from a sort 
ot lamp. with long wicks of moss and plenty 
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of walrus fat to burn. It warms the small 
house, which has but one room, and over 
it the mother hangs a shallow dish in which 
she cooks soup; but most of the meat is 
eaten raw, cut into long strips, and eaten 
very much as a child might eat a stick of 
candy. 

They have no bread, no crackers, no 
apples nor potatoes; nothing but meat, and 
sometimes the milk of the reindeer, for 
there are no cows in the far, cold northern 


countries. But the reindeer gives them a 
great deal: he is their horse as well as their 


cow; his skin and his flesh, his bones and 
horns, are useful when he is dead, aud while 
he lives he is their kind, gentle, and patient 
friend. 

There is some one else in the hut when 
Agoonack comes home,—a little dark ball, 
rolled up on one corner of the stone plat- 
form which is built all around three sides 
of the house, serving for seats, beds and 
table. This rolled-up ball unrolls itself, 
tumbles off the seat, and runs to meet them. 
It is Sipsu, the baby brother of Agoonack, 
—a round little boy, who rides sometimes, 
when the weather is not too cold, in the. 
hood of his mother’s jumper, hanging at 
her back, and peering out from his warm 
nestling-place over the long icy plain to. 
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watch for his father’s return from the bear- 
hunt. 

When the men come home dragging the 
great Nannook, as they call the bear, there 
is amerry feast. They crowd together in 
the hut, bringing in a great block of snow, 
which they put over the lamp-fire to melt 
into water; and then they cut long strips 
of bear’s meat, and laugh and eat and sing, 
as they tell the long story of the hunt of 
Nannook, and the seals they have seen, 


and the foot-tracks of the reindeer they 


have met in the long valley. 

Perhaps the day will come when pale, 
tired travellers will come to their sheltering 
home, and tell them wonderful stories, and 
share their warmth for a while, till they can 
gain strength to go on their journey again. 

Perhaps while they are so merry there 
all together, a very great snowstorm will 
come and cover the little house, so that 
they cannot get out for several days. When 
the storm ends, they dig out the low door- 
way, and creep again into the starlight, and 
Agoonack slips into her warm clothes and 
runs out for Jack Frost to kiss her cheeks, 
and leave roses wherever his lips touch. If 
it is very cold indeed, she must stay in, or 
Jack Frost will give her no roses, but a cold, 
frosty bite. Thisis the way Agoonack lives 
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through the long darkness. But 1 have to 
tell you more of her in another chapter, 
and you will find it is not always dark in 
the cold northern countries. 


How Agoonack Lives Through 
the Long Summer 


It is almost noon one day when Agoo- 
nack’s mother wraps the little girl in her 
shaggy clothes and climbs with her a high 


hill, promising a pleasant sight when they . 


shall have reached the top. 


It is the sun, the beautiful, bright, rountt 


sun, which shines and smiles at them fora 
minute, and then slips away again below 
the far, frozen water. 

They haven’t seen him for many months, 
and now they rejoice, for the next day he 
comes again and stays longer, and the next, 
and the next, and every day longer and 
longer, until at last he moves above them 
in one great, bright circle, and does not 
even go away atallat night. His warm rays 
melt the snow and awaken the few little 
hardy flowers that can grow in this short 
summer. The icy coat breaks away from 
the clear running water, and great flocks of 
birds with soft white plumage come, like a 
snowstorm of great feathery flakes, and 


off 
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settle among the black rocks along the sea- 
shore. Here they lay their eggs in the 
many safe little corners and shelves of the 
rock; and here they circle about in the sun- 
shine, while the Esquimau boys make ready 
their long-handled nets and creep and climb 
out upon the ledges of rock, and, holding 
up the net as the birds fly by, catch a net- 
ful to carry home for supper. 

The sun shines all day long, and all night 
long, too; and yet he can’t melt all the 


highest snowdrifts, where the boys are play- 


ing bat-and-ball,—long bones for sticks, and 
an odd little round one for a ball. 

It is a merry life they all live while the 
sunshine stays, for they know the long, 
dark winter is coming, when they can no 
longer climb among the birds, nor play ball 
among the drifts. 

The seals swim by in the clear water, and 
the walrus and her young one are at play ; 
and, best of all, the good reindeer has come, 
for the sun has uncovered the crisp moss 
upon which he feeds, and he is roaming: 
through the valleys where it grows among 
the rocks. 

The old men sit on the rocks in the sun- 
shine, and laugh and sing, and tell long 
stories of the whale and the seal, and the 
great white whale that, many years ago, 
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when Agoonack’s father was a child, came 
swimming down from the far north, where 
they look for the northern lghts, swim- 
ming and diving through the broken ice: 
and they watched her in wonder, and no 
one would throw a harpoon at this white 
lady of the Greenland seas, for her visit was. 
a good omen, promising a mild winter. 
Little Agoonack comes from her play to 
crouch among the rocky ledges and listen 
to the stories. She has no books; and, if 


she had, she couldn’t read them. Neither — 4 


could her father or mother read to her: 
their stories are told and sung, but never 
written. But she is a cheerful and con- 
tented little girl, and tries to help her dear 
friends; and sometimes she wonders a great 
while by herself about what the pale strang- 
er told them. 

And now, day by day, the sun is slipping 
away trom them; gone for afew minutes 
today, tomorrow it will stay away a few 
more, until at last there are many hours of 
rosy twilight, and few, very few, of clear 
sunshine. 

But the children are happy: they do not 
dread the winter, but they hope the tired 
travellers have reached their homes; and 
Agoonack wants, oh, so much! to see them 
and help them once more. The father will 
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hunt again, and the mother will tend the 
lamp and keep the house warm; and, al- 
though they will have no sun, the moon 
and stars are bright, and they will see again 
the streamers of the great northern hght. 

Would you like to live in the cold coun- 
tries, with their long darkness and long- 
sunshine? 

It is very cold, to be sure, but there are 
happy children there, and kind fathers and 
mothers, and the merriest sliding on the 


very best of ice and snow. 


- 


The Story of Pen-Se : 


Dear children, have you ever watched the 
sun set? If you live in the country, I am 
almost sure you have many times de- 
lighted yourselves with the gold and rosy 


clouds. But those of you who live in the ~ 


city do not often have the opportunity, the 
high houses and narrow streets este out so 
mnéh of the sky. 

I am so happy as to live in the ogantry 
and let me tell you where I go to see the 
sun set. 

The house in which I live has some dark, 
narrow garret stairs leading from the third 
story into a small garret under the roof, 
and many and many atime do I go up these 
narrow stairs, and again up to the scuttle- 
window in the rvof, open it, and seat my- 
self on the top step or on the root itself. 
Here I can look over the house-tops, and 
even over the tree-tops, seeing many things 
of which I may perhaps tell you at some 
time; but tonight we are to look at the sun- 
set. 
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Can you play that you are up here with 
me, looking past the houses, past the elm- 
trees and the low hills that seem so far 
away, to where the sun hangs low, like a 
great red ball, so bright that we can hardly 
look atit? Watch it with me. Nowa little 
part has disappeared; now itis half gone, 
and in a minute more we see nothing but 
the train of bright clouds it has left behind. 

Where did it go? 

It seemed to slip down over the edge of 
the world. Tomorrow morning, if you are 
up early, you will see it come back again 
on the other side. <As it goes away from 
us tonight, itis coming to somebody who 
lives far away, round the other side of the 
world. While we had the sunshine, she had 
night; and now, when night is coming to 
us, it is morning for her. 

J think men have always felt like follow- 
ing the sun to the unknown West, beyond 
its golden gate of setting day, and perhaps 
that has led many a wanderer on his path 
of discovery. Let us follow the sun over 
the rolling eartb 

The sun has gone; shall we go, too, and 
take a peep round there to see who is hav- 
ing morning now? 

The long, bright sunbeams are sliding 
over the tossing ocean, and sparkling on 
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the blue water of a river upon which are 
hundreds of boats. The boats are not lke 
those which we see here, with white sails or 
long oars. They are clumsy, square-look- 
ing thing's, without sails, and they have 
little sheds or houses built upon them. We 
will look into one, and see what is to be 
seen. 

There is something like a little yard built 
all around this boat; in it are ducks,—more 
ducks than you can well count. This is 


their bedroom, where they sleep at night; — 


but now it is morning, and they are all stir- 
ring,—waddling about as well as they can 
in the crowd, and quacking with most noisy 
voices. They are waking up Kang-hy, their 
master, who lives in the middle of the boat: 
and out he comes from the door of his odd 
house, and out comes little Pen-se, his 
daughter, who likes to see the ducks go for 
their breakfast. 

The father opens a gate or door in the 
basket-work fence of the ducks’ house, and 
they all crowd and hurry to reach the water 
again, after staying all night shut up in this 
cage. There they go, tumbling and diving. 
Each must have a thorough bath first of 
all; then the old drake leads the way, and 
they swim off in the bright water along the 
shore for a hundred yards, and then among 
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the marshes, where they will feed all day, 
and come back at night when they hear the 
shrill whistle of Kang-hy ealling them to 
come home and go to bed. 

Pen-se and her father will go in to break- 
fast now, under the bamboo roof which 
slides over the middle part of the boat, or 
can be pushed back if they desire. As 
Kang-hy turns to go in, and takes off his 
bamboo hat, the sun shines on his bare, 
shaved head, where only one lock of hair is 


left; that is braided into a long, thick tail, 


and hangs far down his back. He is very 
proud of it, and nothing would induce him 
to have it cut off. Now it hangs down over 
his loose blue nankeen jacket, but when he 
goes to work he will twist if round upon the 
crown ot his head, and tuck the end under 
the coil to keep it out of the way. Isn’t this 
aiunny way for a man to wear his hair? 
Pen-se has hers still in little soft curls, but 
by and by it will be braided, and at last 
fastened up into a high knot on the top of 
her head, as her mother’s is. Her little 
brother Lin already has his head shaved 
almost bare, and waits impatiently for the 
time when his single lock of hair will be 
long enough to braid. 

When I was a child it was a very rare 
thing to see people such as these in our 
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own land, but now we are quite familiar 
with these odd ways of dressing, and our 
streets have many of these funny names on 
their signs. 

Shall we look in to see them at breakfast? 
Tea for the children as well as for the father 
and mother. They have no milk, and do 
not like to drink water, so they take many 
cups of tea every day. And here, too, are 
their bowls of rice upon the table, but no 
spoons or forks with which to eat it. Pen- 
se, however, does not need spoon or fork; — 
she takes two small, smooth sticks, and, 
lifting the bowl to her mouth, uses the sticks 
like a little shovel. You would spill the rice 
and soil your dress if you should try to do 
so, but these children know no other way, 
and they have learned to do it quite care- 
fully. 

The sticks are called chop-sticks; and up 
in the great house on the hill, where Pen-se 
went to carry fish, lives a little lady who 
has beautiful pearl chop-sticks, and wears 
roses in her hair. Pen-se often thinks of 
her, and wishes she might go again to carry 
the fish, and see some of the beautiful things 
in that garden with the high walls. Per- 
haps you have in your own house, or in 
your schoolroom, pictures of some of the 
pretty things that may have been there — 
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little children and ladies dressed in flowery 
gowns, with fans in their hands; tea-tables 
and pretty dishes, and a great many lovely 
flowers and beautiful birds. 

But now she must not stop to think. 
Breakfast is over, and the father must go. 
on shore to his work,—carrying tea-boxes 
to the store of a great merchant. Lin, too, 
goes to his work, of which I will by and by 
tell you; and even Pen-se and her little 
sister, young as they are, must go with their 


mother, who has a tanka-boat in which she 


— fresh fruit and vegetables to the big 
ships which are lying off shore. The two 
little girls can help at the oars, while the 
mother steers to guide the boat. 

I wish I could tell you how pleasant it is 
out on the river this bright morning. A 
hundred boats are moving; the ducks and 
geese have all gone up the stream; the 
people who live in the boats have break- 
tasted, and the fishermen have come out to 
their work. This is Lin’s work. He works 
with his uncle Chow, and already his blue 
trousers are stripped above his knees, and 
he stands on the wet fishing-raft watching 
some brown birds. Suddenly one of them 
plunges into the water and brings up a fish 
in its yellow bill. Lin takes it out and sends 
the bird for another; and such industrious 
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fishermen are the brown cormorants that 
they keep Lin and his uncle busy all the 
mnvrning, until the two large baskets are 
filled with fish, and then the cormorants 
may catch for themselves. Lin brings his 
bamboo pole, rests if across his shoulders, 
hangs one basket on each end, and goes up 
into the town to sell his fish. Here it was 
that Pen-se went on that happy day when 
she saw the little lady in the house on the 
hill, and she has not forgotten the wonders 
of that day in the streets. : 
The gay sign-posts in front of the shops, 
with colors flying; the busy workmen,— 
tinkers mending or making their wares; 
blacksmiths with all their tools set up at 
the corners of the streets; barbers with 
grave faces, intently braiding the long hair 
oftheir customers: water-carriers with deep 
water-buckets hung from a bamboo pole, 
like Lin’s fish baskets: the soldiers in their 
paper helmets, wadded gowns and quilted 
petticoats, with long, clumsy guns over 
their shoulders; and learned scholars in 
brown gowns, blue bordered, and golden 
birds on their caps. The high officers, 
cousins to the emperor, have the sacred 
yellow girdle round their waists, and very 
long braided tails hanging below their small 
caps. Here and there you may see a high, 
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narrow box, resting on poles, carried by two 
men. Itis the only kind of carriage which 
you will see in these streets, and in it is a 
lady going out to take the air; although I 
am sadly afraid she gets but little, shut up 
there in her box. I would rather be like 
Pen-se, a poor, hard-working little girl, with 
a fresh life on the river, and a hard mat 
spread for her bed in the boat at night. 
How would you like to live in a boat on a 
pleasant river with the ducks and geese? [ 


~ think you would have a very jolly time, 


rocked to sleep by the tide, and watched 
over by the dancing boat- lights. But this 
poor lady couldn’t walk, or enjoy much, if 
she were allowed. Shall I tell you why? 
When she was avery little girl, smaller than 
you are, smaller than Pen-se is now, her 
soft baby feet were bound up tightly, the 
toes turned and pressed under, and the 
poor little foot cramped so that she could 
scarcely stand. This was done that her feet 
might never grow large, for in this country 
on the other side of the world one is con- 
sidered very beautiful who has small feet; 
and now that she is a grown lady, as old 
perhaps as your mamma, she wears such 
little shoes you would think them too small 
for yourself. Itis true they are very pretty 
shoes, made of bright-colored satin, and 
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worked all over with gold and silver thread, 
and they have beautiful white soles of rice- 
paper; and the poor lady looks at them 
and says to herself proudly, ‘‘Only three 
inches long.’”’ And forgetting how much 
the bandages pained her, and not thinking 
how sad it is only to be able to hobble about 
a little, instead of running and leaping as 
children should, she binds up the feet of 
Lou, her dear little daughter, in the great 
house on the hill, and makes her a poor, 


helpess child; not so happy, with all her” : 


flower-gardens, gold and silver fish, and 
beautiful gold-feathered birds, as Pen-se 
with her broad, bare feet, and comfortable, 
fat little toes, as she stands in the wet tanka- 
boat, helping her mother wash it with river- 
water, while the leather shoes of both of 
them he high and dry on the edge of the 
wharf, until the wet work is done. 

But we are forgetting Lin, who has ear- 
ried his fish up into the town to sell. Here 
is a whole street where nothing is sold but 
food. IJ should call it Market Street, and I 
dare say they do the same in a way of their 
own. 

What will all these busy people have for 
dinner today? Fat bears’-paws, brought 
from the dark forest fifty miles away,—these 
will do for that comfortable-looking man- 
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darin with the red ball on the top of his cap. 
I think he has eaten something of the same 
kind before. A birds’-nest soup for my 
lady in the great house on the hill; birds’ 
nests brought from the rocks where the 
waves dash, and the birds feel themselves 
very safe. But ‘‘Such a delicious soup!” 
said Madam Faw-Choo, and Yang-lo, her 
son, sent the fisherman again to the black 
rocks for more. 

What will the soldiers have,—the officer 
who wears thick satin boots, and doesn’t 
ook much like fighting in his gay silk dress? 
A stew of fat puppies for him, and only 
boiled rats for the porter who carries the 
heavy tea-boxes. But there is tea for all, 
and rice, too, as much as they desire; and, 
although I shouldn’ t care to invited to dine 
with any of them, I don’t doubt they enjoy 
the food very much. 

In the midst of all this buying and selling 
Lin sells his fish, some to the English gen- 
tleman, and some to the grave-faced man 
in the blue gown; and he goes happily 
home to his own dinner in the boat. Rice 
again, and fried mice, and the merry face 
and small, slanting black eyes of his sister 
to greet him. After dinner his father hasa 
pipe to smoke, before he goes again to his 
work. After all, why not eat puppies and 
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mice as well as calves and turtles and oys- 
ters? And as for birds’-nest soup, I should 
think it quite as good as chicken pie. It is 
only custom that makes any difference. 

So pass the days of our child Pen-se, who 
lives on the great river which men eall the 
child of the ocean. But it was not always 
so. She was born among the hills where 
the tea grows with its glossy, myrtle-like 
leaves, and white, fragrant blossoms. When 
the tea-plants were in bloom, Pen-se first 
saw the light; and when she was hardiy 
more than a baby she trotted behind her 
father, while he gathered the leaves, dried 
and rolled them, and then packed them in 
square boxes to cume in ships across the 
ocean for your papa and mine to drink. 

Here, tov, grew the mulberry-trees, with 
their purple fruit and white; and Pen-se 
learned to know and to love the little worms 
that eat the mulberry-lea ves, and then spin 
for themselves a silken shell, and fall into 
a long sleep inside of it. She watched her 
mother spin off the fine silk and make it 
into neat skeins, and once she rode on her 
mother’s back to market to sell it. You 
could gather mulberry-leaves, and set up 
these little silkworm boxes on the window- 
sill of your schoolroom. I have seen silk 
and flax and cotton all growing in a pleasant 
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schoolroom, to show the scholars of what 
linen and silk and cotton are made. 

Now those days are all past. She can 
hardly remember them, she was so little 
then; and she has learned to be happy in 
her new home on the river, where they came 
when the fire burned their house, and the 
tea-plants and the mulberry-trees were 
taken by other men. 

Sometimes at night, after the day’s work 
is over, the ducks have come home, and the 
stars have come out, she sits at the door of 
the boat-house, and watches the great bright 
fireflies over the marshes, and thinks of the 
blue lake Syhoo, covered with lilies, where 
gilded boats are sailing, and the neople seem 
so Happy. 

Up in the high-walled garden of the great 
house on the hill, the night-moths have 
spread their broad, soft wings, and are flit- 
ting among the flowers, and the little girl 
with the small feet lies on her silken bed, 
halfasleep. She, too, thinks of the lake and 
the lilies, but she knows nothing about 
Pen-se, who lives down upon the river. 

See, the sun has gonefromthem. It must 
be morning for us now. 


